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MR. TAMBASCO: Today is October 16th. 
My name is Mike Tambasco, assigned to the 
World Trade Center Task Force. The time is 


10:47 a.m. I am in the office of Chief 


Walter Kowalczyk in the Battalion 58 


building. We will be doing an interview 

into the events of September 11th at the 

World Trade Center. 

Q. Chief, if you would just be good enough 
to tell me in your own words what happened. 

A. On the morning of the llth, I started 
my tour of duty at approximately 5:30 in the 
morning. I was in my division office. I was 


also scheduled to be, for the date of the 11th, 


the citywide EMS chief. What that means is that 
for the 24-hour period starting at 8 a.m. on the 


llth and terminating at 8 a.m. on the 12th, I am 


the ranking EMS officer responsible for EMS 
activities. 
I was sitting in my office doing my 


work. I always monitor the fire scanner as well 


as the EMS dispatch frequencies. At which point 
a second alarm came over on the Brooklyn fire 


frequency. Brooklyn fire transmitted a second 
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alarm for the World Trade Center. I immediately 
turned the fire scanner to the Manhattan 


frequency, and there was a report of a plane into 


the Trade Center. 


At that point I advised my staffer to 


get an overview of division operations. I'm 


responsible on a day-to-day basis for EMS 
Division 3, which is approximately 700 people and 
about 65 ambulances at peak shift. 

As I was preparing to leave, there was 
a TV on in the other room that had a live shot of 
this. I realized going out that this is probably 
something fairly major. However, in my mind I 
thought it was probably a small plane into the 
Trade Center. 


My aide Michael Ober and myself 


responded to the Trade Center. The best access 


route that we took was the Prospect Expressway 


into the Gowanus. As we approached on the 


Gowanus, the enormity of the situation was live 


in front of us. And there was not much we could 


do because we were facing some heavy traffic. 
I remember turning to my aide and 


saying we need to use caution going into this, 
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looking at the enormity of the situation. Froma 


safety perspective I was also concerned that this 


could be terrorism. I have taken a good number 
of courses in preparation for the medical aspects 
of bioterrorism. 


We were stuck in traffic for a little 


bit, and then traffic started to move. It 


appeared that the Police Department had very 
quickly put some traffic patterns into place to 
pull emergency traffic through the Brooklyn 
Battery Tunnel. 

As soon as we came through the Brooklyn 
Battery Tunnel, the devastation was almost 
immediate. In my career I have managed many 
multiple-casualty incidents from plane crashes to 


severe train derailments, so managing high-scale 


incidents never scared me. 
However, as you're driving down West 


Street and you have to maneuver the vehicle to 


avoid driving over what appeared to be body parts 
as well as debris, my mouth went dry. I had the 


sensation that I had a job to do. I had to 


nsure the safety of the EMS work force. But how 


do I do this if I can't talk? 
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I asked somebody for a so we parked 


our car and came down West Street. There was no 


clearly defined staging area at that point in 


time. It was a fairly chaotic event. And at 


that point the only thing that was evident was 


fire from at least one of the towers. 


We positioned our vehicle on Liberty 


Street between West Street and North End. I 


pulled my safety gear out and my portable radio 
and we took a command board. That was the last 
time I was to see my vehicle in an upright 
position. 

We proceeded north on West Street, 
trying to find the command post. In most 
incidences to find the command post is very clear 


and evident. However, at this point in time it 


was not clear and evident. We found some 
officials to say that the command post was in the 
lobby of One World Trade Center, which is the 
north tower. 

QO. The north tower. 

A. I think the most devastating or one of 


the most devastating views I had was as we were 


entering Two World Trade Center there was a torso 
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on the ground. It looked to me a little like a 


CPR mannequin. But I had to focus to keep going. 
Debris was coming down around us. We 
entered Two World Trade Center through a 


shattered window. We found Chief Gombo, who was 


the ranking EMS officer on the scene. I remember 


seeing Chief Peter Hayden from the Fire 


Department ther 


At that point they indicated we needed 
to move the command post. There was a report of 
another plane coming. In retrospect, knowing the 
events that had occurred, I'm not sure if that 
was the second plane that was coming or the 
second plane had already come and now 
intelligence was starting to develop and maybe 
there was a third plane inbound. 


We moved quickly but cautiously outside 


and started to establish a command post in the 


driveway in front of Two World Financial Center, 


which is on West Street, basically midpoint 


between the intersections of Vesey and Liberty 
street. 


At that point a formal command post of 


fire officials started to develop, including 
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First Deputy Commissioner Feehan and Chief of 


Department Peter Ganci. I think Chief Ray Downey 


was there. Chief Gombo came over. 


Basically I started to assume the 


responsibility of the EMS operations chief. I 


started to, in the midst of the chaos, establish 


some type of infrastructure for the EMS 


operations. I remember deploying chiefs and 
officers to Vesey and West and to Liberty and 
West with global direction of trying to set up 
operation there. 

It was very difficult to concentrate, 
given the enormity of the situation. Probably 


the most emotional piece was when we saw the 


bodies coming off the Trade Center. Now, I'm not 
talking about one or two bodies. We had to have 
watched between 10 and 20 bodies come down. I 
will never forget the sound of those bodies 
hitting the ground. 


I believe it's the front of One World 


Trade Center, it's structured in a manner that 


has a glass canopy over the driveway. Again, my 
recollection could be wrong. It could be either 


that or Three World Trade Center. It was one of 
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the buildings on West Street. I believe it was 


One World Trade Center. 


The bodies were coming down and going 
through those plate glasses. The sound -- if you 
ever heard sounds of plywood dropping on the 
ground, just that force, it was multiplied. I 


thought I was at an event at Universal Studios, 


on the side, watching a movie being taped. But 
this was no movie. It was real life, and it was 
moving in slow motion. 

There were some thoughts or words of 
people that you just can't forget. I'm sure it 
wasn't the last words that Chief Ganci said, but 
I remember words such as "oh, shit, those 
bastards." That's the last words I ever heard 
Chief Ganci say. 


We were trying to get a handle on 


running the EMS operation when suddenly what 
appeared to be in slow motion was a humongous 
black cloud starting to descend from the sky. 


That black cloud was, later I realized, th 


collapsing of I believe the north tower. In 


retrospect, it happened in slow motion, but yet 


it happened so quickly. I don't remember which 
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one it was. 

We turned, and we ran down this 
driveway. As I'm running down this driveway, I 
probably said why am I doing this? Why am I 
running down a driveway into a parking garage 
that would be a natural flow for debris? Again, 
in my mind I had been to building collapses, and 


building collapses usually come down at an angle. 


Po fantastic children. As I was 


running, I wasn't sure if I would ever see them 
again. 


We ran into this garage along with 


Chief Gombo, Lieutenant Terranova and members of 
the Police Department and firefighting 


operations. I believe Commissioner Fitzpatrick 


was with us along with emergency servic 


officers. I thought we were going to die. 
A haze was starting to develop. We 
could not see the driveway. That was black. I 


wasn't sure if the haze that was developing was a 


smoke condition starting to impact us or the 


debris. 
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I heard a fire officer scream: 18, 
where are you? It was either 18 or 16 -- 18 or 


16 Truck, where are you? It seemed like a scen 


from Backdraft where they're trying to recall 
their members. But this was no movie; this was 
live. 


Then we were all scared. There was 


probably 15, 20, 30 people with us in the garage. 
Chief Gombo was coughing, and I was concerned 
about him. We were all covered with soot. I 
wasn't sure if I was going to get out. Nobody 
could find an exit, nobody. 

I didn't know what would happen then. 
I kept hearing the sound of -- I guess it's the 
sounds of silence. But it wasn't silence; it was 


a cloud just coming down on us. 


We regrouped. People were trying to 
get out on cell phones or radios to no avail. 
There was a phone there. I'm not sure if anybody 


ever got out on the phone. I'm not sure if we 


knew where we were, except across the street from 


the Trade Center. That really doesn't narrow it 
down in New York City. 


Somebody found an exit. I'm not sure 
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how long we were there for. We came out, I would 


probably say at the south side of Two World 


Financial Center. People said that it was near 
the area of the Winter Garden. It looked like a 
snowstorm, covered with white, and quiet, ever so 
quiet. 

The other scary thing -- to go back for 
a second -- I couldn't find my aide. My aide is 
a young man who happens to live in my 
neighborhood. I couldn't find him. For that 
moment, while I was trapped, I knew I was 
breathing and alive. I didn't know where he was. 

As we got out, we looked around, and 
people were devastated and just did not know 
where to go. What was weird is behind Two World 
Financial Center there's like a little cove. On 


the map it's indicated as the North Cove Yacht 


and Harbor. And I knew water was there because I 


had done planning in the past for the Statue of 


Liberty celebrations. You couldn't see the 
water. 


We regrouped, found Chief Goldfarb, 


Chief Villani and Chief Gombo. Probably the 


happiest moment of that day was when I saw my 
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aide Michael. He said he came into the garage. 
I didn't see him. So I'm not sure if he even 
did. Once we were in the garage, there was a 


separation between the front and the back from 
debris. 

We went into another building, which I 
think was Three World Financial Center, or it 


might have been Four World Financial Center, one 


of the other buildings to the north, to try to 
strategize. We had discussions that we needed to 
reorganize and move north. We did not know what 
the issues were at that point in time. 

So people spoke about setting up 
staging areas on Chambers Street. I recommended 


that we go further north, just to stabilize. We 


later decided to move up to 23rd Street, to 


Chelsea Piers. I've commanded many operations. 


I'm a very aggressive, on-scene commander with 


the safety of the people that work with us first. 


But at that point in time I think I got selfish 
and I aggressively volunteered for the 23rd 
Street operation. 

I had fears I would never see my kids 


again. And I had an opportunity of life again. 
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I found an ambulance crew. My aide and myself 


got into this ambulance, and it was like a slalom 


course, driving through debris. 


At that point the man-made snow of the 


World Trade Center was fairly deep. Somehow the 


operator of the vehicle -- to this day I don't 


know who it was -- got us up to 23rd Street. 


I met with representatives of Chelsea 


Piers. I asked for their assistance. They 
overwhelmingly welcomed us, whatever you need. 
That location would later be a very beneficial 
strategy point for days and weeks into the 
operation. 

As I was managing that, ambulances from 


all over were coming in. We tried to organize 


them, move them inside from West Street so they 


were safe. It was like I was at the gates of 


Shea Stadium at the end of a game. People wer 
just running towards us. 

Ambulance crews were approaching me: 
Chief, I'm a haztac unit, let us go in there. I 


said let's get organized, they know we're here. 


About ten minutes later that same haztac crew 


came to me and got in my face. He wasn't 
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insubordinate, but he was very aggressive. I 


pick him out as a sample of the work force there. 


Employees with an unknown danger but wanting to 


go and do their job and help people. I again, in 


a firmer tone, said you have to wait to get 
direction. 


Later that crew -- and one of the 


things that I clearly said to that paramedic or 


EMT, I'm not sure what his medical certification 


was, that it's my job to get you home at night to 
your family. Let me do that job. Some half hour 
later that same individual came over and thanked 
me and understood the reason why I stood my 
position. 


As time went by, many more resources 


started to arrive. We had Secret Servic 


personnel at that location that helped us to 


develop a secure area separate from the public 
and to operate. 


Chief Pascale arrived. Several 


supervisors arrived. At that point it appeared 
that Chief Peruggia was the only person we were 


hearing on the radio. Chief Peruggia was trying 


to manage the operation. 
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Sometime later and again, the clock 


stopped he requested my response up to the 


command post location. At that point you have to 


envision that the only thing we're able to s is 


large columns of smoke and hundreds and thousands 
of people running towards us. 


I remember going over to Chief Pascale 


and turning the Chelsea division over to her. I 
remember hugging her. I said Fran, they asked me 
to go to the command post. I'm not sure if I'll 


ever see you again, because of the unknowns of 
the situation. She said let me go, I'll go for 
you. It's okay. They asked me to go to the 
command post. I'll go down there. 

I took my aide, along with Lieutenant 
Byrnes in a command car, and we proceeded down 
West Street. I was scared. I was scared. 


We approached the command post. Chief 


Peruggia asked me to come down because he needed 
the help. I started to manage the operation, and 


I saw that command by committee was not going to 


work here. Everybody was putting ideas in. 


I said to Chief Peruggia: Don't take 


this the wrong way. But I'm going to take the 
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job from you. At that point in time I assumed 


the responsibility for EMS operations, located 


next to the Fire Department command post and 


tried to put a strategy together. 


The hardest thing is that we didn't 


have contact with the outside world. We couldn't 
get through to headquarters. We were not sure 


what system policy decisions were made or 


implemented. We knew the people would come 
through and do the right thing, because that's 
what the Fire Department is made of, specifically 
the EMTs and paramedics, no different than the 
firefighters. When it comes down to it, they 
want to try to do the best job they can. 


We were setting up our operation and 


probably the most frustrating thing was that 


there were no patients. We had been trying to 


get a handle on the divisions and we put some 


structure to it. We set up a north and a south 


division; south being down by Battery Park, north 


being up by Chambers Street. Slowly an 


organizational structure started to be developed. 


It was sometime later that Chief 


McCracken made it up to the command post. We 
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spoke about some policy issues and where I saw 


the organizational structure needing to go. I 


tried to provide my recommendations. One of the 


objectives was to get the EMS system back in 


operation. 


One of the hardest things to swallow 


was when I asked for a call status on the city. 


The dispatcher indicated that they were holding 


in excess of 400 assignments. I had to make a 
decision. I was looking at the enormity of this 
situation. I had to be concerned with Mrs. Jones 


having chest pains in the Bronx or in Brooklyn. 

We had a large number of resources up at Chelsea. 
Initially, I conferred with the fire 

incident commander, Chief Nigro, Chief Burns and 


Chief Carruthers and, I'm sorry, Chief Butler and 


Chief Carruthers. They asked me not to 


de-escalate any resources at this point in time. 


Losing the concept of time, I 
eventually -- or we eventually released 20 to 40 
ambulances back to 911, and the 911 system 
started to come back. 

In speaking with Chief McCracken, we 


had the concern of putting the 911 system back 
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into operation. The way I recommended to do it 


initially was to utilize mutual aid resources for 


the scene operation and return the city units 


back to operation. 


That would do two things. A, we get 
the city people eventually back to their stations 


so we can regroup. It's difficult to take units 


from New Jersey and outside New York City and ask 


them to do 911 calls in the system when we didn't 
have the infrastructure for it. 

It was very hard to keep focused at 
establishing a strategy with the devastation in 
front of you. It was like building an EMS system 
from scratch. I remember through the night 
meeting with Coast Guard officials about hospital 


ships coming in, talking about DMAT, disaster 


medical assistance teams, coming in. It was like 


putting a system together from scratch. 


During this period the news started to 


filter into the command post about the passing of 


Chief Ganci, Father Judge, Commissioner Feehan, 


the reports of EMS, firefighters, police officers 


n 


and civilians missing. This was not going to be 


an operation that we will secure in an hour. 
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As I indicated, I started my day about 
5:30 in the morning. In between and amidst the 
chaos, I had to get phone calls to my kids and to 
my parents and to my in-laws to let them know I 


was okay and to make arrangements for my kids. I 


knew I wasn't going to be home that night. 

The day that started as any other day 
at 5:30 in the morning on September 11th ended 
when I went home about 9 to 10:00 the next 


morning. The days and weeks following it were 


scary 
ee. but things evolved, structures were 


put in place, things were modified. I probably 
did not talk to my staff from Division 3 for 
several days. 


It was an event that I will not forget. 


I think what's most troubling is in doing major 


assignments in the past, you go home and people 
watch them on the news and it's a forgotten 


memory in a day or two. In my local parish in 


Williston Park there were approximately 17 to 20 


people missing from our little neighborhood. 
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So here as we sit on October 15th. 


Tomorrow I have to go to the funeral of her 


friend's father, along with many other funerals 
and memorial services. 
I think what's frustrating is usually I 


have to deal with this stuff inside myself. i. HI 


Thank you for this opportunity. 

Q. Chief, if I might just ask you one 
other thing. When you were, just going back to 
running into the garage in the World Financial 
Center, that, I assume, was building one coming 
down, the first tower. 

A. That's correct. 


Q. After that do you remember where you 


were when the second one came down? 


A. There's two other collapses that I 
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remember. I believe when the second one came 


down we were probably in that Winter Garden area. 
I remember again that same silence but yet roar 
and the vision. 


I remember when we had gone down to set 


up the command post. I was working with Chief 


Peruggia. It was another fear for our life when 


Seven World Trade Center wanted to come down. 
Sometimes you just don't know where to 
run. 
Q. Chief, unless there's anything else you 
can think of or you want to add, I thank you ever 
so much for the interview, your thoughts and all 


the rest. 


ME cant begin to fathom the 


feelings of the families of the police, fire, the 


EMS and all the civilians who are groping with 


this horrific disaster. We just don't know where 


it's going to go next. 
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Q. Once again, thank you ever so much, 
Chief. 
MR. TAMBASCO: This interview concludes 


at 1125 hours. 


